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Can the factions "which prior to 1912 composed the Ee- 
publican party be reunited; and if so npon what common 
grounds, and what should be done to bring such reunion 
about? 

Before attempting an analysis of the differences between 
the opposing elements a few general observations are ap- 
propriate. 

Every permanent political party is identified by a few 
well-defined principles. These principles form its ground- 
work, and are substantially unchangeable. A radical de- 
parture from them would destroy the identity of the party, 
and would forfeit the right to a use of its name. However, 
there may come about such a change in conditions as to 
justify a material modification of their application. When 
the exact conditions are not generally known, a difference of 
opinion as to the application of one or more of them may be 
entertained, and factions be thus created; but this does not 
affect the principle itself; and as reasonable men can agree 
upon a method of ascertaining the facts, there is no justi- 
fication for such a division to become permanent. 

Again, the changing conditions in society present from 
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time to time new questions. These questions generally re- 
late to some supposed need, which is either soon met or is 
shown not to exist, and, therefore, passes out of considera- 
tion. For illustration, for some years previous to 1893, 
there was a demand that railroad companies equip their 
rolling stock with safety appliances. In that year, 
after extensive hearings, such an act was passed, which 
has since been extended by amendments, and as there is no 
demand now even upon the part of the railroad companies 
for its repeal, that question no longer exists. Questions of 
this character are in a broad sense political, because they 
relate to the welfare of society, and require consideration 
by legislative bodies ; but it is often better that they be kept 
out of the wrangle of organized politics altogether. It is 
not every good principle relating to human need or conduct 
that should be incorporated into political platforms. The 
merits of many principles are so palpable that it must be 
assumed that they are generally favored by the public. 
Furthermore, it is not infrequent that a meritorious meas- 
ure is defeated because it is championed by the minority 
party. 

It is apparent that such questions are continually arising, 
and that about some of them there may be many shades of 
belief. Hence, if a platform embraces many of them, 
some adherents of the party are certain to be more or less 
out of line with its declared principles. But as every 
citizen can not have a platform which conforms to his ideas 
in every respect, he is not justified in abandoning the party 
for that reason unless the declaration from which he dis- 
sents be of such importance as to overshadow for the time 
being the party's permanent principles. 

As the National Government is separate from the several 
State governments, so in a very large measure should Na- 
tional politics be kept separate from the politics of the 
several States. In each State the National and State laws 
supplement each other, the two together making a har- 
monious whole. So in politics the National platform should 
be confined to National policies and the State platform 
should supplement the principles there declared by setting 
forth the principles which the party favors in conducting 
the affairs of the State. The conditions of society in one 
State may be entirely different from its condition in another, 
and hence a local policy good for one might be disastrous 
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to another. The fact that the sentiment of society relating 
to a principle applicable to local government only is opposite 
in one State to what it is in another, can afford no valid 
reason why the majority in both should not favor the same 
party nationally. What right has a Republican in Massa- 
chusetts to impose his views as to some local matter upon 
the Republicans of California? Each State has its own 
local problems, and the party therein should be left to 
choose its own attitude as to them; and it is apparent that 
if a party's National policies are sound, the citizen who 
believes in them is not best conserving the interests of his 
country by abandoning the party nationally, because he 
can not quite agree with some of its local policies. There 
are, however, certain principles which apply to both State 
and National Government, as for illustration, laws relating 
to commerce. Congress may enact laws regulating inter- 
state commerce, while purely intrastate commerce must be 
controlled by State laws. But even in such instances the 
National platform should not be considered binding as to 
what attitude should be taken upon the subject by the party 
in each State, because the conditions in one locality may be 
entirely different from what they are generally, and the 
party in the State must be permitted to decide for itself 
what policy it will adopt locally. 

One more general observation. In these latter days the 
word " progressive " is much in use. There are " pro- 
gressive " Republicans, and others who feel that they can 
not afford longer to be called Republicans, yet there is much 
doubt as to the real difference between these Progres- 
sives and those who are still content with the old party 
name. It is certain that the shades of belief among 
the many varieties of Progressives are about as dis- 
tinct as between some of them and the so - called 
" Stand Patters " or old-line Republicans. The real con- 
dition appears to be that there has been within the last 
few years a shifting of political ideals along rather in- 
definite lines, but arising largely from the belief that public 
servants have not had proper regard for the public welfare. 
It may be that some Republicans have hardly kept pace with 
this change of sentiment; but this was because the country 
has prospered imder old-time Republican policies ; and they 
regard the evidence insufficient to warrant the belief that a 
radical change would be profitable, and not because of any 
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corrupt motives or desire to oppress the masses for the 
benefit of the few, as has been often charged. The leaders 
of these various factions are in the main patriots ; and cer- 
tainly there is no reason why the rank and file should not 
desire to promote the welfare of the country. If there 
could be a temperate exchange of views, it would be found 
that all desire the principles and policies of the Republican 
party to be such as would best conserve the public interests 
under the conditions now existing, and that the differences 
of opinion as to those policies are not nearly so great as 
the heated controversy through which we have passed is 
supposed to indicate. 

How can these differences be so very great? There was 
no controversy as to principles in the preconvention con- 
test in 1908, or in the convention held in that year, nor 
was there during the ensuing campaign any desertion from 
the party or any complaint among its adherents resulting 
from its declaration of principles. It was generally under- 
stood that the party platform then adopted was prepared in 
Washington, and received the express sanction of some who 
are now the leaders of the most conservative Republicans 
and also of the most radical Progressives. What change 
in social or economic conditions occurred during the four 
succeeding years that justified the disruption of a party 
reaffirming tbose principles? 

Having made these general observations, let us ascertain 
as far as possible the real differences between the factions 
which in 1908 composed the Republican party, and upon 
what grounds these factions may be reunited. The subject 
may be divided into two general heads, the first of which 
relates to principles of government, and the second to party 
organization and control. 

The views and policies of the extreme Progressives are 
set forth in the platform of the Progressive party; and 
hence, the views between which there exist the greatest 
differences may be ascertained by comparing that platform 
with the Republican platform adopted in 1912. That there 
are differences between the principles therein declared, 
some of which are serious, can not be questioned; yet 
as to nearly all of them, is there not a common ground ac- 
ceptable to all, and as to those differences which are seri- 
ous, are there a material number of Republicans and former 
Republicans who are really out of harmony with the Re- 
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publican view? A brief consideration of the two platforms, 
will, I think, afford answers to these questions. 

With reference to a protective tariff, there is no sub- 
stantial difference between the Republicans and Progres- 
sives. All believe, and both platforms in effect declare, that 
American industries should be protected to such an extent 
as will enable domestic producers to pay a liberal wage to 
their employees and still compete on equal terms with their 
foreign competitors. The Piogressive platform denounced 
the Payne-Aldrich bill because they believed many articles 
are protected thereby beyond this requirement. The Republi- 
cans have never contended that that bill is a perfect measure, 
and concede that some reductions should be made ; but both 
platforms advocate the creation of a tariff board to make 
an impartial and exhaustive investigation of the cost and 
conditions of production both at home and abroad so that 
the principle as to which all agree may be properly applied. 

Upon the following subjects both platforms express sub- 
stantially the same views : limitation of campaign funds, the 
parcels post, improvement of inland waterways, prevention 
of Mississippi River floods, inquiry into and removal of 
causes of high cost of living, establishment of agricultural 
credits, conservation of natural resources, development of 
Alaska coal-fields under terms preventive of monopoly, and 
protection of American citizens against discriminations by 
foreign governments. The parcels post has been established, 
a Department of Labor created, and a bill passed providing 
for the valuation of railroads as favored in the Pro- 
gressive platform, and hence these questions have been elim- 
inated. Mere mention of the following principles enunciated 
in the Progressive platform will show that no material dif- 
ferences can exist among Republicans, or in fact among all 
American citizens, in regard to those subjects, to wit: a more 
compact organization of the health service; the enactment 
of a patent law that will prevent the suppression of patents 
and their use against the public welfare in the interest of 
monopolies; the co-operation of the Federal Government 
with producers and manufacturers in extending foreign 
commerce, and the appointment of diplomatic and consular 
officers with a view to their fitness and worth ; the extension 
of good roads and rural free delivery ; the use of the Panama 
Canal primarily for the benefit of the American people, and 
that it be maintained in such a way as to create competi- 
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tion between the ships using it and the transcontinental 
railway lines; the imposition of an inheritance and also an 
income tax; governmental action to prevent the congestion 
of immigrants in cities; and the application of the Civil 
Service Act to all non-political offices, and the enactment 
of an equitable retirement law. 

With reference to the Navy, the Republican party favors 
the maintenance of a Navy adequate for the National de- 
fense, while the Progressive party favors building two bat- 
tleships a year until an international agreement for the 
limitation of naval forces shall be made. 

On the currency question neither platform is specific, ex- 
cept that the Progressives declare the present method of 
issuing notes through private agencies harmful and un- 
scientific and oppose the Aldrich currency bill without offer- 
ing any definite system. This question, though an important 
one, was mentioned but little during the campaign, and it 
certainly did not even contribute to the party division. 

Much stress was laid during the campaign upon the Pro- 
gressive plank denominated " Social and Industrial Jus- 
tice." This plank declares in favor of both National and 
State legislation designed to promote the health and better 
the condition of laborers in the respects described, and pro- 
hibiting child labor, regulating wages and hours and time of 
service of women, and abolishing convict labor. In so far 
as these principles apply to the National Government, the 
legislation heretofore enacted by Congress shows that 
there is no substantial disagreement as to them. Among 
the laws passed relating to this subject are the several 
acts requiring rolling stock for railroads to be equipped 
with safety appliances; those fixing hours of service for 
laborers working on Government contracts, also hours of 
service for Government employees, and the minimum con- 
secutive hours railroad employees engaged in interstate 
commerce may remain on duty, and the employer's liability 
act. In fact, the field for additional legislation of this 
character by Congress is not large. 

/The Progressive platform declares in favor of female 
suffrage. This, as are many of the other matters above 
mentioned, is strictly a State and not a National question. 
The Constitution of the United States has left it with the 
States to determine the qualifications of those who shall 
exercise the elective franchise even as to National matters; 
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and the National Government has no more right morally or 
legally to compel New York to enfranchise its women than 
it has to compel California to disfranchise its female cit- 
izens. Each State must determine for itself whether female 
suffrage will hest promote its interests. 

The initiative, referendum, and recall advocated in the 
Progressive platform is by its express terms limited to 
State action; and hence, however much many Republicans 
may oppose these methods of holding officials responsible 
to the people, and of giving the people an opportunity to 
initiate and reject legislation, there is no necessity that such 
dispute should divide the National organization. The same 
is also true as to the plank relating to the courts. The only 
suggestion as to the powers of the Federal courts is that 
" every decision of the highest appellate court of a State 
declaring an act of the legislature unconstitutional on the 
ground of its violation of the Federal Constitution shall 
be subject to the same review by the Supreme Court of the 
United States as is now accorded to decisions sustaining 
such legislation." This favors an extension and not a re- 
striction of the powers of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

Now let us consider those matters about which there is 
substantial disagreement. 

The Republican platform favors the enforcement of the 
present Anti-Trust Law, but also declares that as to its 
criminal feature it should be so amended as to define with 
certainty what acts constitute an offense; while the Pro- 
gressive platform urges the establishment of a strong 
Federal administration commission of high standing, which 
shall maintain permanent active supervision over indus- 
trial corporations engaged in interstate commerce, or such 
of them as are of public importance, doing for them what 
the Government now does for National banks, and what is 
now done for the railroads by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. That is, the one party favors the prohibition 
of trusts and monopolies and the other their supervision 
and regulation by a commission. Here is certainly a vital 
difference. The merits of the two principles can not be 
here discussed, except to say that it would certainly be 
unwise to reverse the present policy before the most 
thorough test is made of its efficacy. If the policy of 
prohibiting monopolies and of maintaining competition 
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be demonstrated to be erroneous it will be an easy matter 
to change to the policy of regulation. But if great com- 
binations and monopolies be permitted to arise by sanc- 
tion of law, if such policy be found to be unwise, how could 
it then be changed from regulation to prohibition? There 
is certainly no popular demand for the regulation of trusts ; 
and it is believed that comparatively few voters gave ad- 
herence to the Progressive party on account of this plank 
in its platform. A Republican Congress enacted the Federal 
Anti-Trust Law for which the party through its conven- 
tions when largely dominated by those who are now Pro- 
gressives have often claimed credit; and practically all of 
those who were Republicans before the Convention of 1912 
are undoubtedly in accord with the party on this question. 

The Progressive platform pledges the party to " provide 
a more easy and expeditious method of amending the Federal 
Constitution." This is favored because, it says, a free 
people should have the power from time to time to amend 
their fundamental law so as to adapt it progressively to 
the changing needs of the people. This is directly opposed 
to the traditions and principles of the Republican party, 
which has always favored a strong central government and 
opposed every effort to weaken its stability. There is not 
a need of the people suggested in the Progressive platform 
which can not be sufficiently met by legislation within the 
Constitution as now written. It would be far better for 
the welfare of the country if instead of criticizing and thus 
destroying respect for that instrument, the people were 
taught to treat it as sacred; far better that it be imperfect 
but loved and revered, than perfect but despised and dis- 
respected. The fact that it has been twice amended within 
the last four years demonstrates that it can be amended 
with sufficient ease. There is no demand for such a modi- 
fication of our fundamental law, and it will be unfortunate 
for the Republic if such a demand shall become general. 

Apparently, therefore, by the exercise of a reasonable 
amount of patience and by a display of a reasonable liberal 
spirit, an agreement between the different factions of the 
party can be reached so far as political principles are con- 
cerned. 

The most important subjects relating to the organization 
and control of the party are, the basis of representation in 
the National Convention, the powers of the National Com- 
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mittee, and methods of choosing the delegates which com- 
pose the National Convention. 

A brief historical review of the present basis of represen- 
tation will be of interest. The first National Convention met 
at Pittsburgh on February 22, 1856, in response to a call 
made by a number of chairmen of State Committees, as re- 
cited, " in accordance with what appears to be the general 
desire of the Republican party, and the suggestion of a large 
portion of the Republican press." This convention was 
necessarily informal, and the principal business transacted 
was the issuance of an address and adoption of resolutions, 
and also the selection of a " National Executive Commit- 
tee," consisting of a delegate from each of several States. 
On March 29, 1856, this Committee called a convention to 
meet in Philadelphia on June 17th, those favoring their 
principles being invited " to send from each State, three 
delegates from each Congressional District and six dele- 
gates at large." By resolution of the convention it was 
provided that in voting for a candidate for President, each 
State should be limited in its votes " to three times the 
number of electors to which such State is entitled " 

In the call issued by the National Committee for the next 
convention (1860), the invitation was " to send from each 
State two delegates from each Congressional District, and 
four delegates at large to the Convention." On the incom- 
ing of the report of the Committee on Credentials, a lengthy 
discussion occurred over the representation from certain 
Southern States and Oregon, and the matter was recom- 
mitted to the committee ; and in its subsequent report, which 
was adopted, the vote of Texas was reduced to six. After 
nominations had been made, Mr. Ashley, of Ohio, offered a 
resolution providing that thereafter ' ' the basis of the nomi- 
nating vote be fixed as near as may be in proportion to the 
number of Republican electors found to reside, at the last 
general State election preceding the nomination, in each 
Congressional District throughout the Union." This reso- 
lution was laid upon the table without debate. 

In the call for the Convention of 1868 it was recited that 
" each State in the United States " was entitled to a num- 
ber of delegates equal to twice its number of Senators and 
Representatives; and the National Committee interpreted 
this to exclude certain Southern States on the theory that 
they were not in the United States, but the convention 
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ordered that all States be called ; and the report of the Com- 
mittee on Rules, which was adopted, provided that four 
votes should be cast by the delegates at large for each State, 
and that each Congressional District should be entitled to 
two votes. However, some of the Southern States and a 
number of Congressional Districts were not represented. 
While the basis of representation has been the same ever 
since, except that delegates with the power to vote have been 
added from the Territories and the District of Columbia, 
yet it has not thus remained without dissent. In the Con- 
vention of 1884, on motion of Mr. Pierce, of Pennsylvania, 
the subject of a revised apportionment of delegates to future 
national conventions was referred to the Committee on 
Rules; and a minority report signed by eight members of 
the Committee was submitted, which provided for four dele- 
gates at large for each State, and one additional delegate for 
each Representative at large, and for one delegate from each 
Congressional District and an additional delegate for each 
ten thousand or majority fraction thereof of votes cast at 
the last preceding Presidential election. After a lengthy and 
spirited debate, the minority report was withdrawn. In the 
Convention of 1900, when the report of the Committee on 
Rules was submitted, Senator Quay moved a substitute 
for the Rule relating to the composition of the convention, 
which provided that thereafter each State should be entitled 
to four delegates at large and one additional delegate for 
each ten thousand votes or majority fraction thereof cast 
at the last preceding election for Republican electors, and 
that each organized Territory and the District of Co- 
lumbia should be entitled to six delegates, the method of the 
selection of delegates to be provided for by the National 
Committee. After some discussion the matter was passed 
till the following day, when the motion was withdrawn. 

In the Convention of 1908, Mr. Burke, of Pennsylvania, 
presented a resolution relating to the basis of representa- 
tion, which was sent to the Committee on Rules. A minority 
report was submitted, signed by fifteen members of that 
Committee, recommending substantially the same basis as 
to the States as that presented by Senator Quay in 1900. 
After a prolonged discussion, the convention refused to sub- 
stitute the minority for the majority report by the vote 
of 471 to 506. 

The present plan can not be justified either by practical 
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results or by theory. It is easily understood why in the 
conventions preceding, during, and immediately after the 
Civil War special consideration was given those who for 
principles had forfeited all social ties with and incurred the 
bitter odium of their former friends. Furthermore, for 
some time after the enfranchisement of the negro it was 
supposed that the Eepublican Party would be powerful in 
the South on account of his presence there, and that favor- 
able recognition of that section in the national conventions 
would tend to preserve and strengthen that power. But 
time has proven the fallacy of that supposition. This sys- 
tem has not only failed to strengthen the party in the 
Southern States, but, for reasons so apparent that they 
need not here be stated, in many sections has greatly tended 
to weaken its prestige. 

Doubtless the present system had its origin in the Con- 
stitutional method of electing Presidents ; but the underlying 
principles in the two systems are in sharp conflict. The Con- 
stitution provides that for the election of Presidents each 
State shall appoint a number of electors equal to the whole 
number of Senators and Eepresentatives to which the State 
may be entitled in Congress ; and by another provision in 
the Constitution the Eepresentatives are apportioned among 
the several States according to their respective numbers. 
Hence, those electors who correspond to the Eepresenta- 
tives are apportioned according to population. 

There is a material difference between the election of 
a President and the nomination of a candidate for Presi- 
dent by a political party. In the first instance the choice of 
the entire voting population is expressed through the 
electoral college, while in the latter the choice of the party 
is expressed through the convention. The nomination is 
made by the party, and is not participated in by those out- 
side the party; and the nominee personifies the party's 
principles and ideals. Hence, the delegates selecting him 
should represent proportionately the membership of the 
party, and not the population of the United States, as is 
now done except as to delegates from the States at large. 

If this is the correct principle, a few statistics will show 
how far the present system is wrong. In 1908 the seven 
extreme Southern States of Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, South Carolina, and Texas cast 
159,948 votes for Mr. Taft. In the Convention of 1912 these 
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States had one hundred and sixty delegates. Pennsylvania 
and New York cast respectively 448,785 and 667,100 votes 
for Mr. Taft, or nearly three and four times as mcay as all 
the States mentioned combined, and yet the former State had 
only 76 and the latter 90 delegates in that convention. The 
injustice is just as glaring when comparison is made be- 
tween those and other Southern States. Tennessee and North 
Carolina together cast 233,406 votes, or 73,458 more than 
the States mentioned ; yet they had only 48 delegates. And 
the State of Kentucky gave Mr. Taft 244,092 votes, or 85,- 
144 more than all of those States, and yet it had in the 
Convention only 26 delegates. The entire eleven distinctly 
Southern States, which include those first mentioned and 
Arkansas, North Carolina, Tennessee, and Virginia, cast 
but 502,551 votes for Mr. Taft, or 164,549 less than the State 
of New York alone; but they had a combined delegation of 
252 members, or nearly one-fourth of the entire convention. 
Such a condition could not possibly have been perpetuated 
had it not been to the interest of those who from time to 
time have controlled the party. 

There appears no just reason why the delegates should 
not be apportioned according to the Eepublican vote cast 
in 1908. The total Eepublican vote of that year was 
something over seven and a half millions; hence if thus 
apportioned and if the convention be composed of about 
the same number of delegates as that of 1912, the basis 
should be one delegate to every 7,000 votes or a majority 
fraction thereof. In general, delegates should also be 
chosen by Congressional Districts and not by States, as by 
so doing the sentiments of each section would be represented. 
In States containing districts which on this basis would 
not be entitled to a delegate, from the vote cast by the 
entire State the vote of those districts which have delegates 
might be deducted, and the remaining delegates to which 
the State is entitled be selected by the delegates to the State 
convention from outside the districts entitled to represen- 
tation. This plan is a mere suggestion, and has not been 
worked out to ascertain what the results would be in the 
several States. 

It has been suggested by some that a reapportionment 
of delegates can be made by the National Committee without 
additional authority being conferred upon that body by a 
national convention. That the Committee is vested with no 
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power to give substantial relief of that kind can admit of 
no doubt. Precedents could be cited which show that both 
the Committee and national conventions have distinctly 
recognized that no such power is possessed by the Com- 
mittee, but such citations are unnecessary. 

The first rule reported by the Committee on Rules and 
adopted for the government of the Convention of 1908 pro- 
vides that " Hereafter the Convention shall consist of a 
number of delegates from each State," etc. By the twelfth 
rule of the report provision is made for the National Com- 
mittee, and it is authorized to designate the manner in which 
the delegates shall be chosen. In the Convention of 1912, the 
first rule in the report of the Committee on Rules adopted 
the language of the first rule in 1908, but it appears that the 
entire report of the Committee was laid upon the table; 
and the National Committee therefore are still acting under 
the rules adopted in 1908. Hence, the very document under 
which the Committee exists expressly specifies the basis of 
representation, and thereby excludes every implied power 
relating thereto that might otherwise exist. The use of 
the word " hereafter " in this connection appears to have 
originated in the Convention of 1908, as theretofore the rules 
provided for the representation in the convention then or- 
ganized, and not, except by implication, for representation 
in subsequent conventions. 

But if the Committee possessed such power it would be 
unwise to exercise it. Such a fundamental change would 
create great dissatisfaction unless made after the most ma- 
ture consideration by a regularly called and organized con- 
vention. 

There has been much criticism of the National Committee 
with reference to the manner in which it has made up the 
temporary rolls of delegates. This power is certainly a far- 
reaching one, as the permanent control of the convention 
largely depends upon the temporary roll. It may be inter- 
esting, therefore, to learn whence such power was derived. 

In the Convention of 1864 Thaddeus Stevens moved " that 
all contested cases be laid over, and that the delegates from 
such States shall not be entered on the roll until the cre- 
dentials shall have been sent to a Committee on Credentials 
and reported back," which motion was adopted; and the 
States whose delegates were contested had no representa- 
tion on the Credentials Committee. In the Convention of 
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1868 California and Maryland did not participate in the or- 
ganization of the Convention, and were not represented on 
the Credentials Committee, because their delegations were 
contested; and for a like reason Utah and Dakota did not 
participate in the organization of the Convention of 1872. 
In organizing the Convention of 1876 it was moved " that 
in case of any State or Territory where there is a contest 
as to the proper delegation, or where there are contesting 
delegations, such State or Territory be passed upon the call 
of the roll," which motion was adopted after the District 
of Columbia was added. 

For the Convention of 1880 the Committee appears for the 
first time to have prepared a temporary roll, from which 
they excluded Louisiana, Apparently no additional author- 
ity was given the Committee in this respect by the Con- 
vention of 1876; and it was a far-reaching innovation in- 
augurated on its own initiative. In the twelfth rule adopted 
in 1904, it was provided that " Twenty days before the day 
set for the meeting of the National Convention the creden- 
tials of each delegate and alternate shall be forwarded to 
the Secretary of the National Committee ' for use in making 
up the temporary roll of the Convention,' " and the same 
provision appears in the rules adopted by the Convention 
of 1908. This was apparently an authoritative recognition 
by the convention of the power of the Committee to prepare 
such a roll. 

It is easily seen how this power may be abused by a Com- 
mittee; yet the former custom of excluding all contested 
delegations from participating in the organization of a con- 
vention is subject to equal, or even greater, abuse. Under 
such a system many frivolous contests might be instituted 
for no other purpose than to control the organization. But 
it might be more satisfactory than either of these methods 
for each convention to choose a number of persons well 
known for their probity and ability to perform that func- 
tion for the succeeding convention, their jurisdiction to 
extend solely to a determination of whether contests are 
frivolous, with direction that where a contest has merit 
neither the contestees nor contestants shall appear upon the 
roll. At present there is no limitation upon the power of 
the Committee in this respect; and it has been accus- 
tomed to determine contests fully for all purposes relating 
to the temporary organization. 
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In considering the basis of representation and the powers 
of the National Committee it has been assumed that the 
nominations of candidates for President and Vice-President 
for a time at least will continue to be made by conventions, 
as otherwise the composition and organization of the con- 
vention are not matters of so great importance. 

At present there exists no National primary law, and 
there is apparently no pronounced sentiment in favor of 
such a law, even if Congress has the power to enact it; and 
but few States have statutes which enable the voters to 
express a preference for a Presidential nominee. 

Heretofore delegates have been selected generally by State 
and Congressional District conventions composed of dele- 
gates chosen by county conventions. In the smaller coun- 
ties, and sometimes in counties of considerable size, these 
conventions are mass-meetings, in which every Republican 
present has the right to participate. As these meetings 
are now conducted it is doubtful whether any other scheme 
could be devised which would give greater opportunity for 
the real sentiments of the people of a county to be mis- 
represented. 

For selecting delegates to the State convention a county 
convention is called, at the instance of the State Committee, 
by the County Committee or its Chairman, and the meeting 
is called to order by such Chairman, his sole duty being 
to receive nominations for temporary Chairman, take the 
vote thereon, and declare the result. In conventions called 
to select delegates to a Congressional convention this func- 
tion is sometimes performed by the Congressional Commit- 
teeman for that county. 

For several days preceding the convention the leaders 
of each faction engage in an effort to secure a larger at- 
tendance than their antagonists; and success by no means 
depends upon' the sentiment of the people, unless the senti- 
ment be pronounced and the popular interest great. Visits 
to county towns by most country people are infrequent. 
Many of them reside some distance away, and unless 
specially urged are unwilling to lose a day from their labor 
to attend a convention the only object of which is to choose 
delegates to another convention. But with a small amount 
of money a leader can employ messengers to canvass the 
entire county and make a personal appeal to many friends, 
and also leave a few dollars with an active citizen of each 
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neighborhood charged with the duty of bringing his friends 
to the meeting. It is apparent that thus a great advantage 
can be gained over an opponent who has no money to spend, 
or, if he had, would refuse to spend it for that purpose. 
Then naturally those most conveniently situated will attend 
in the largest numbers. A town upon a railroad, especially 
where one faction has sufficient funds to pay for transpor- 
tation, will be largely represented; and sometimes a con- 
vention is overwhelmed by the employees of some factory 
temporarily closed for the purpose, or in large towns, by 
the riffraff, who for a small sum each are corralled and 
marched to the convention and voted in a body. When 
the time for opening the meeting arrives the principal strug- 
gle is over the election of a temporary chairman, as that 
affords the first test of strength, and the course of the con- 
vention is controlled largely by the presiding officer. If 
the person whose duty it is to call the meeting together is 
fair, he will see that the meeting is called in a room desig- 
nated some time before the assembling, and large enough 
to hold all present ; or, if such a room cannot be found, that 
it be called in the court-house yard or public square, that 
ample opportunity be given for the nomination of candi- 
dates, and that a division of the crowd be made and a count 
actually taken by impartial men selected from all factions, 
and that the result be declared according to the count. But 
if such person permits his personal preference to prevail 
over his sense of fairness he may call the meeting to order 
in a room packed with his friends while the opposition is 
forced to remain outside unrecognized ; or he may permit the 
opposition to understand that the meeting will be called in 
one room, while secretly having the leaders of his faction fill 
another room with his friends, where it is actually called; 
or he may refuse a division and declare on a viva voce vote 
the candidate of his faction elected, and thus force the oppo- 
sition to organize independently. In contests between dele- 
gates much stress is laid upon " regularity," and hence 
the importance of being selected by a convention the or- 
ganization of which can be traced back to the regularly 
constituted source of authority. In such cases the oppo- 
sition must rely upon showing that the unfairness of their 
antagonists was so glaring, and that they so greatly pre- 
ponderated in numbers, that the technical claim of regularity 
should not be sustained. Sometimes, notwithstanding the 
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fairness of the presiding officer, the opposing faction under 
some pretext will organize an independent convention. In 
such instances they rely wholly upon the sympathies of those 
by whom the contest will be decided. Thus the seats of more 
than half the delegates to a Congressional District conven- 
tion may be contested, or at least enough to determine the 
action of the convention. If the Congressional Committee 
assumes to prepare a temporary roll, the faction which 
the majority of such Committee favors has a great advan- 
tage, and the validity of its action will in all probability 
be denied by the other faction; or it may be that the un- 
contested delegates will undertake to organize the conven- 
tion, which action will be attacked by those displeased by 
their action. Where there is a considerable number of 
contested delegates the result generally is that two conven- 
tions are held, and two delegations sent to the National 
Convention. 

The same result may occur in a State convention, though 
on account of their size it is not so probable. When the 
matter is heard by the National Committee or the Creden- 
tials Committee of the National Convention, unless the con- 
test be an unusual one, not more than thirty minutes, and 
often less, is given each side to present its claims, which 
is done without the introduction of witnesses, but by a mere 
statement made by some one selected for that purpose. It 
goes without saying that where the facts are complicated 
or doubtful such a hearing cannot inform the Committee 
of the real facts, and that the members of the Committee 
necessarily vote in accordance with their predilections. 

This is the way the American people have been choosing 
candidates for the highest elective office which has ever ex- 
isted. The wonder is that by such a crude system men of 
such high character and possessing such pronounced ability 
have always been chosen. 

It is not intended to condemn political conventions in 
general, and to indorse primary elections as a substitute 
for them. This is especially so while but few States have 
laws regulating primaries. The holding of such elections is 
expensive; and when candidates are required to advance 
the means to defray those expenses, every person, regard- 
less of merit, is excluded from the running who has not 
the necessary amount and is not willing to place himself 
under obligation to others for its advancement. Moreover, 
vol. cxcvni. — no. 694 20 
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primaries offer even greater opportunity than conventions 
for the improper use of large sums of money, and unless 
carefully guarded by law may be used as vehicles for gross 
frauds. Furthermore, the convention system possesses a 
peculiar merit for a self-governing people. There the states- 
man often has his first experience, and it is of much prac- 
tical value for the leading citizens of a county to assemble 
and engage in a contest of this character which involves 
a choice of both persons and principles, provided the con- 
test be fairly conducted. 

The fundamental defect in the present system appears to 
be that there are no fixed rules which specify how such 
conventions shall be organized and their business conducted, 
and no method provided by which it may be determined 
in a judicial way whether such rules have been substantially 
adhered to. 

In order to avoid county conventions packed in the man- 
ner described and to procure representation therein from 
each section of a county, it is suggested that they be com- 
posed of delegates from each district, township, or ward, 
selected by ballot, at such hour and place as would be most 
convenient for the people of each locality. This method is 
used to a considerable extent in large counties, and could 
be used with equal profit in counties less populous. 

Then, definite rules should be prescribed for the govern- 
ment of all conventions which participate directly or indirect- 
ly in the selection of delegates to the National Convention, 
and a substantial compliance with such rules should be re- 
quired. Such compliance can be accomplished by devising a 
method for determining contests by which the real merits of 
the claims of the respective parties can be thoroughly consid- 
ered, which would necessitate a review of the proceedings, 
not only of the State and Congressional District conventions, 
but also of the county conventions upon whose action the 
rights of the contesting parties might depend. The task 
would probably not be a very great one, as the contests 
would be much fewer in number were conventions held un- 
der fixed rules, and it were understood that these rules would 
be strictly enforced. The body heretofore suggested charged 
with the duty of preparing a temporary roll might meet 
for such a length of time before the date of the convention 
as would enable them to thoroughly investigate each con- 
test, sending a special agent upon the ground to take testi- 
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mony if necessary, and to report the facts for the benefit of 
the Credentials Committee. 

Precautions equal to these are exercised every day by 
the courts of the country in determining the rights of pri- 
vate individuals in actions involving but a few hundred 
dollars, and there is no just reason why the same prin- 
ciples of justice should not be applied in contests upon 
which the welfare, and possibly the life, of the nation de- 
pends. 

As suggested, these changes in the organization and gov- 
ernment of the Republican party can be made only by a 
national convention; but there is grave doubt that the 
present is, or the immediate future will be, an opportune 
time for such a convention to assemble. The factional feel- 
ings engendered by the recent contest remain too intense for 
the coolest deliberation. A further season for reflection 
could be used with much profit by the leaders of the fac- 
tions in the different States getting together and talking 
the situation over in a friendly way. In 1914 there will be 
a great contest involving the control of the Sixty-fourth 
Congress. Would it not be well to inaugurate that cam- 
paign with a national convention, dominated with such a 
spirit of liberality that it will awaken new enthusiasm in 
the party throughout the length and breadth of the land? 

James A. Fowlek. 



